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recognise, is the effect on the parties already trading
of the introduction of a new country. Up to the
present it lias appeared that a country always gains
by foreign trade: the sum of its wealth is increased,
or, in any case, better distributed. The effect of an
extra trading body coining into the field may be to
remove some of these advantages. It is possible that
the competition of C may not permit of B's obtaining
such favourable terms in the exchange of its products
x and z. Nay more, it is evident that C would,
under the assumed conditions, force B to abandon the
production of x, and to confine its efforts to the pro-
duction of z, in regard to which it did not, so long as
its foreign- dealings wrere confined to A, possess the
greatest comparative advantage. In fact, B would be
undersold by C. It is, however, possible that the
increased demand for the commodity z, which would
be the natural consequence of the introduction of C,
would, to some extent, compensate for the loss inflicted
on B! Whether this /would be the case or not, it
remains certain that the total production would be
increased,-and thus that the other countries (and A in
particular) would gain more than B had lost. When
more than two nations are introduced, it is also evi-
dent that the exports and imports passing between
any two of the nations need not be equal. In an
extreme case it is conceivable that, with three countries,
each might only receive commodities from one, and
only send them to the other; thus A might send y to
C, who sent x to B, who, in turn, sent rj to A. The
equality of imports and exports will only be found
over the whole trade of any country. The sum of its
imports must equal that of its exports. That is, of